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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
SPECIMEN OF A PROSPECTIVE NEWSPAPER. 


The North American Luminary, 1st July, 4796. 


A celebrated professor of chemistry has discovered a method of compo- 
sing and decomposing the surrounding atmosphere, so that any farmer can, 
with the sreatest facility, and at a small expense, avert rain, or produce it 
in any quantity necessary for the perfection of his crops. The professor 
recently dispelled the clouds over the city of New York and its suburbs for 
the space of a week, converting the cold, damp weather of our winter into 
a clear and comparatively warm season. By this useful contrivance, any 
mariner may allay the violence of a hurricane, or give the wind the direc- 
tion and degree of force best suited to the objects of his voyage. 





The corporation of Baltimore have subscribed a sum for erecting one of 
the newly-invented telescopes. It is to be liberally appropriated to the use 
of all the citizens, so that the meanest mechanic may amuse himself in his 
leisure moments by viewing the different occupations of the inhabitants of 
the moon. The effect of this invention upon morals is beyond all calcula- 
tion. The labouring classes now give up the enjoyment of spirituous liquors 
for the superior pleasure of contemplating. the wonders which this invention 
exposes to the human senses. 

The army of the northern states will take the field against that of the 
southern provinces early next spring. The principal northern force will 
consist of 1,490,000 picked troops. General Congreve’s new mechanical 
cannon was tried last week at the siege of Georgia. It discharged in one 
hour 1120 balls, each weighing five hundred weight. ‘The distance of the 
objects fired at was eleven miles, and so perfect was the engine, that the 
whole of these balls were lodged in a space of twenty feet square. 

According to the census just taken by the order of government, the popu- 
lation of New York amounts to 4,892,568 souls, that of Philadelphia to 


4,981,947, and the population of Washington, our capital, exceeds six mil- 
lions and a half. 


« 
Sane nad 


Our celebrated travellers Dr. Clarke and Baron Humbold have just arri- 


ved from their researches into two of the countries of ancient Europe. By 
Vor, I. 20 
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means of a new invention, Dr. Clarke crossed the Atlantic in seven days. 
He sailed up the ancient river Thames, to a spot which our antiquaries are 
now agreed must be the site of the once renowned city of London, but not 
a vestige of human habitation remained. ‘There existed the mutilated por- 
tion of a granite arch, which Dr. Clarke conceived might be the last remains 
of the once-celebrated bridge of Waterloo.* The Doctor proceeded fur- 
ther up the river, to an elevated situation on the left bank, which commanded 
a view of savage but delightful scenery. ‘This our antiquary conjectured 
might be the ancient Richmond Hill, but he could not procure a single coin, 
or discover any one object of antiquarian research. Our traveller was ex- 
tremely desirous of ascending the river yet higher, in order to reach the 
ancient Windsor, once the proud abode of England’s monarchs, but he was 
so annoyed by the tribes of savages, that he found it impossible to proceed. 
Dr. Clarke intends next year to renew his travels in this once glorious and 
now almost forgotten island; and he will take with him a body of five and 
twenty of the United States’ troops, which will effectually repel any force 
that the savage inhabitants can bring against him. 

Our traveller Baron Humbold directed his researches to France. He 
discovered the mouth of the ancient river Seine, and attempted to ascend as 
far as the site of the once-famed city of Paris, but he found the river entirely 
choked with weeds; and after he had proceeded about thirty miles, the 
stream became a mere muddy brook. The baron, however, found the in- 
habitants of the country so inoffensive and communicative, that he proceed- 
ed to his object by land, protected only by two servants and three American 
sailors. The people could give the baron no information whatever, but 
seemed by far more ignorant than the savages of England; making up for 
this ignorance, however, by a cheerfulness of disposition at once admirable 
and ridiculous. ‘These poor barbarians appeared fond to excess of decora- 
ting their heads and bodies with feathers and skins dyed in the most gaudy 
and varied colours. ‘The baron observed numberless groups of these people 
using the most ridiculous grimaces, and twisting the body into a dozen ridi- 
culous attitudes. They then began to dance, an exercise which they seem- 
ed so attached to, that it appeared to be their only recreation. The musical 
instrument to which these poor creatures were so fond of jumping and dan- 
cing, was about two feet long, and consisted of a hollow body, with a solid 
handle of about the same length, and curved at the extremity. It had four 
strings, extending from the extremity of the handle, beyond the middle of 
the instrument itself, and being held between the chin and the collar-bone 
by the left hand, was played on by the right with a bent stick, curved at the 
two ends, being drawn together with horse-hair. This we have no doubt is 
some species or description of that instrument so celebrated amongst the 
Europeans between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries under the name 
of fiddle or violin: for the Society of Antiquarians, in their last report, have 
given it as their decided opinion that the ancient fiddle, viola, violin, violin- 
cello, and bass-viol, were merely different kinds of the same instrument; 
and they very ably refute Dr. Camden’s conjecture that the violin of ancient 
Kurope was an instrument of parchment and bells, played upon by the 
knuckles.—Vide Reports of the Antiquarian Society of New York, folio, 
vol. 1783, p. 860.t 


* The origin of this name of Waterloo is now irrecoverably lost, unless it be a cor- 
ruption of the terms water low, or low water, the bridge perhaps having been built at 
a spot of less depth than the contiguous parts of the river. 

T The ancient fiddle, with its cognomen, or monosyllabic prefixture, was, we fancy a 
low instrument, very generally played upon by the vulgar. Professor Von Helmont 
conceives it to have been not a stringed, but a wind instrument; but this is little more 
than conjecture. 
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The late voyage of Professor Wanderhagen to the moon took up a space 
of nearly seven months, but the present expedition, it is expected, will take 
up much less time. The body of the balloon will be filled with the new gas 
discovered by our chemist Dr. Atherly, and which is 800 times lighter than 
the lightest gas known to the ancient Europeans. The body of this balioon 
will not be circular, but a polygon, of an infinity of angles, and at each angle 
a pair of wings, all of which are worked with the greatest precision and fa- 
cility, by the most simple but beautiful machinery. ‘These wings at once 
create a draft, and determine the direction of the air at the will of the aéro- 
naut, whose balloon is easily steered by a newly-constructed air-rudder. 
The boat of the balloon will contain twenty-five persons, and provisions for 
a twelvemonth. This boat has two immense self-acting wings, which, like a 
bird’s, condense the air underneath the boat so as to assist in supporting the 
machine. The boat itself will be covered with a paste made of the essence 
of cork, as a non-conductor of heat; and Professor Wanderhagen, having 
suffered so much from the cold in his previous voyage, will provide himself 
with a store of the “condensed essence of caloric,” a cubic inch of which 
will keep up a brilliant light and an intense heat for four-and-twenty hours. 





The new mechanical steam-coach left Philadelphia at eight in the 
evening of the 3d ultimo, and arrived at Parrysburg, Greenland, at noon 
on the 5th, a distance of 893 miles in 40 hours. It carried eighteen in, 
and twenty-seven outside passengers, besides a great quantity of lug- 
gage. 





By the method of instruction which has been followed for nearly two 
centuries by the professors of our various universities, a gentleman is 
made thoroughly acquainted with literature, philosophy, and the sci- 
ences, in less than two years; but according to the new plan proposed 
by Professor Swift, the same perfection of knowledge may be acquired 


in less than twelve months. : 





Advertisement.—Shortly will be published, price two dollars, The 
Complete Farmer ; showing the art by which the earth is made to pro- 
duce four crops in the year, and the crops preserved from any possibility 
of injury by season or weather. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, price one dollar, A De- 
scription of the Patent Safety Machine, by means of which Dr. Boreum 
descended through the crater of a volcano, and discovered the cause of 
volcanic eruptions. 





The present maturity of the medical science is beautifully displayed 
by the last report of our College of Physicians. By the assistance of the 
optical glasses which enable us to perceive minutely all the most secret 
functions of the animal economy, and by the perfect state of the various 
sciences relating to medicine, the modern physician is not only able to 
recover the human body from the various attacks of disease, but he is 
able to anticipate its causes, and to prevent its approach to a degree of 
moral certainty. But more even than this can be effected by the magic 
of modern science. The physician can prolong life to treble tnat time 
which was formerly counbinied its natural period of duration, and can at 
once render the human body secure from disease and free from deformi- 
ty. Those medicines which with infallible security either totally pre- 
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vent, or if not applied in time for prevention, will rapidly cure the gout, 
stone, phthisis pulmonalis, and other disorders, are now known to all. But, 
does Nature make us feeble and diminutive, the physician calculates the 
means by which he can effect the accretion of particles to the various 
parts of our bodies, and thus render his patient perfect in symmetry. If 
our teeth are not to the model of perfection, they can be extracted with- 
out pain, and by taking those elements of which by analysis teeth are 
found to be composed, they may be regenerated, and during their growth 
they can be formed to the standard of ideal beauty. Is our vision imper- 
fect, the medicines which are found to affect the size and colour of our 
eyes are applied, and in a week those organs are both beautiful and of 
perfect operation. ‘Thus are we brought toa state free from disease, a 
state of longevity, in which our form and features have no model but that 
formed by our ~ a of perfection and beauty. 





The manner in which the numerous productions of the earth are now 
exchanged between man and man, is beautiful from the simplicity of its 
cause, and from the effect it has upon human happiness. It was a plau- 
sible theory amongst the ancients, that a statesman of wisdom should sit 
in his closet as in a focus of knowledge, to which should be brought all 
the returns of custom-houses, with the various reports and data of 
commerce—that, weighing these in the balance of wisdom, he should be 
able to instruct corporate bodies as well as individuals, as to the various 
channels into which their capital and industry should flow. From hence 
had arisen commercial treaties, bounties, drawbacks, imposts, licenses, 
&c. until the simple principles of trade were lost in the most complex and 
absurd systems of commercial polity. But the experience of ages has at 
length proved what the speculations of ingenious men had previously ad- 
vanced, and man is now very properly left to direct his capital and la- 
bour according to his own knowledge and discretion. Is it not the height 
of impertinence for a statesman to say to him who enters a commercial 
city for the purposes of trade, “Sir, you shall not employ your capital 
according to your own knowledge and experience, but according to m 
conceptions of commerce: you want to trade to the west; I think it bet- 
ter that trade should flow to the east, and I have therefore laid heavy 
duties, and even prohibitions upon western trade, whilst I will encourage 
eastern trade by drawbacks, bounties, and special immunities?” Thus 
every thing was forced out of its natural channel, and every country may 
be said to have been in a sort of peaceful siege. Now things are left to 
their own level. The common principles of demand and supply are now 
acknowledged to regulate markets much better than legislatorial calcu- 
lations and interference. Human necessities and the common principles 
of our nature are found to constitute the best barometers of commercial 
policy, and individuals are permitted to trade with their wealth, accord- 
ing to their own knowledge and calculations. Thus we have no circui- 
tous channels of communication—no licensing—bonding—no unloading 
to load again, no entering one port as a passport into another, no waste 
of labour; man freely exchanges with man, and the bounties of Provi- 
dence are diffused over the whole earth. 





Last year, no less than 734 vessels sailed from Alaska, and the west- 
ern coast of America, through the channels separating America from 
North Georgia and Greenland. It is curious to reflect that the very ex- 
istence of such a passage was a problem of difficult solution to the Euro- 
peans from the 16th to the 19th centuries. This was then called the 
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Northwest passage, and was first discovered by a navigator of great ce- 
lebrity amongst the ancient English ; but whether his name was Parry or 
Croker it is now impossible to ascertain, from the imperfect, state of our 
records at that period. 





The Honourable Mr. Northerly, we understand, intends to take his 
lady and their children in their yatch this summer to traverse the North 


Pole. 





A chemist, deeply read in the sciences of the middle ages, (the 18th and 
19th centuries of the Christian era) assures us that the English men of 
science about the year 1800, plumed themselves much upon their dis- 
covering the means of making brilliant lights by reflectors, and the dif- 
ferent gases of oil and coal burnt in various descriptions of lamps. How 
these pigmies would have hid their diminished heads, could they have 
foreseen our — perfection in lighting the atmosphere, by exciting 
attraction and motion among the constituent particles of light and heat. 
The aérometer of New York, at a trifling expense, produces a light in 
the atmosphere equal to the brightest moonshine. So that darkness is 
unknown to the moderns, and we experience only the gradations between 
the light of the moon and that of the sun. 


THE ART OF THE TOILET. 
To the Editor of the Ladies’ Monthly Museum. 


Sir—In perusing the memoirs and anecdotes selected from the corres- 
pondence of the Baron de Grimm and Diderot, I met with a disquisition so 
novel and amusing, that, while I could not restrain a smile at its oddity, I 
was highly gratified at its ingenuity and naiveté. I have only to state the 
title, to engage the attention of your female readers. It is called “The Art 
of the Toilet,” and is professedly imitated from Lord Chesterfield. And, 
indeed, since that nobleman has so accurately defined the rules of behaviour 
and manners, which cannot fail of rendering a man agreeable in the eyes of 
the softer sex, it was, perhaps, but right that some friend to the power of 
beauty should draw up a code of laws, by which the fair might be directed 
how to manage their charms to the greatest advantage. 

Our author, in the first place, divides the ladies into three distinct classes, 
for each of which he lays down separate regulations. The first class con- 
sists of those who are of the highest order of beauty, whose face and form 
seem calculated rather to enforce than to win admiration, and whom we are in 
the habit of distinguishing by the terms of “a fine woman,” “a handsome wo- 
man,” and “a commanding beauty.” Such we may suppose to have been a Juno, 
a Cleopatra, an Elvira ; such the heroines who could inspire the hearts of their 
lovers with all that is great and godlike, who could transform men into heroes 
and demigods ; who were formed not for tame, sequestered love, content, mid 
household cares, to prattle to an idle offspring, and wait the dull delight of 
an obscure lover’s kindness ; but whose’ hearts were framed to look up with 
awe and homage to the object they adored, their ears to own no music but 
the thrilling records of his praise,—their lips to scorn all babbling but the 
tales of his achievements,—their brain to turn giddy with delight at the ap- 
plauding tributes of his country’s geatitude,—their whole soul to love him 
with devotion, with enthusiasm,—to see no other object, to own no other 
ties,.but to make him their world !” 


The second class is composed of those who want, indeed, the dignity 
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which belongs to the former, but possess in its stead, more touching ele- 
gance, more feminine softness. As the former are the sublime, these are the 
beautiful. In these their face may be deficient in majesty, but it has a more 
winning loveliness; their form, light and aérial, seems tu float betwixt earth 
and heaven: they are beings who 


“ Appear not of this world, and yet are on’t.” 


In them their weakness is their strength; their very failings constitute 
their charms. The soft, yet glowing lustre beaming from an eye of heaven’s 
own blue, seems to claim from man not admiration, but protection and sup- 
port. Such we may conceive to have been a Venus, a Helen, an Eloisa. A 
being of this kind could love with a devotedness of affection equal to the 
other; but it would develop itself in a different manner. If upon her ex- 
ertions depended the life of the man she adored, he must perish; she could not 
save him, but she would die with him. If public applauses followed him 
into retirement, and a nation’s gratitude repaid his services, she would love 
him, if possible, with a fonder love; but it would not be because he was his 
country’s idol, but because, being such he was still devoted to her. 

The third order of women is designated by the baron as “neutral faces,” 
that is, neither handsome nor ugly; but this is doing them injustice. I shall 
take the liberty of calling them by a different name. As the first are the 
sublime, and the second the beautiful, I shall denominate the third class, 
the interesting. ‘These derive their attraction not from any regularity or 
loveliness of features or of figure, but from a lively and animated counte- 
nance, bright sparkling eyes, and a certain air, a je ne sais quot, which per- 
vades their whole person and manner. ‘These, though they have not the 
more striking characteristics of either of the former classes, yet possess a 
charm, compounded, in some degree, of both, and heightened and improved 
by a vivacity and good temper, which is by many esteemed equal, and by 
some superior, to the brightest splendour of personal beauty. ‘The emotions 
they excite are neither so deep, nor so lasting, but, perhaps, they are more 
equally pleasing and delightful than either of the others. ‘Their counte- 
nance, though sparkling with intelligence, proclaims in a language that can- 
not be misunderstood, that they possess neither the intensity of feeling of 
the first, nor the exquisite sensibility of the second class. But it may fair- 
ly be doubted whether these qualities, do not, upon the whole, conduce as 
much to the pain as to the pleasure of the possessor. A deficiency in them, 
therefore, may, perhaps, be deemed a blessing, rather than a misfortune. It 
they have not heroism enough to die for a lover, nor fondness enough to die 
with him, they have good sense enough to live with him, content to enjoy 
and to impart the rational bliss which is most likely to insure unalloyed and 
permanent happiness. 

Having divided the sex into these three classes, our author proceeds to 
what he calls “The Art of the Toilet,” or advice to each how to set off 
their charms to the best advantage, by the aid of decoration and dress. For 
this purpose, he compares the three orders, aptly enough, to the three kinds 
of poetry—the epic, the lyric, and the epigrammatic. ‘To the first he re- 
commends, as indispensable, an elegant simplicity of dress. A subject suf- 
ficiently distinguished in itself, has no occasion for extraneous ornaments ; 
art may disfigure very beautiful nature—it can never embellish it. The 
mode of dress of a beauty of this class ought, therefore, to be entirely epic, 
noble, modest, and without any mixture of glitter. She is interdicted from 
every sort of trimmings and pompoons, and every thing that bears any re- 
semblance to the concetti of modern literature. She must remember, that 
itis with dress as with modes of expression, the most simple is the only, one 
which does not injure the sublimity of the thought; the happiest is that 
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which incorporates itself with the thor ght, and does not permit itself to be 
discerned. We should never have the opportunity given us to say any 
thing of a handsome woman, but that we cannot conceive how she could 
possibly have been differently dressed. 

To the second class the baron is less severe. He would have these adopt 
in their dress the style of lyric poetry, in all its varieties, imitating at one 
time, the taste of the sonnet, at another that of the madrigal, or rondeau. 
They may glow in all the voluptuous languor of the soul-breathing love-song, 
or assume the touching pathos of the pensive elegy. With so wide a field 
of action, so extensive an assortment of natural and artificial adornments, 
the variegated charms of this class are so powerful, that he must be either 
more or less than man who can resist them, if judiciously managed. 

The third class are instructed, that as the interest they excite is more 
properly attributable to a certain indescribable air and manner, than to any 
regular beauty; the recollection of this should decide the style of dress 
which it is advantageous for them to adopt. They must rest their powers 
of pleasing on the continual interest they awaken. If they once suffer them- 
selves to be unattended to, they are lost. To them, therefore, are abandon- 
ed all the treasures of the sparkling, spirited epigram. They must be light, 
airy, and ever fantastical; and if they occasionally overstep the bounds of 
precise taste, and adopt some attendant charm, captivating by its singulari- 
ty, we must not too rigidly examine whether it be exactly in keeping; just 
as we should think it cynical to analyse minutely the correctness -of a 
thought which formed the point of a spirited epigram. Even affectation 
herself, if cautiously consulted, will sometimes prove an excellent hand- 
maid, 

“ Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming wo, m 
Wrapp’d in a gown, for sickness, and for show.” 


Such, Mr. Editor, is the advice which is given to the sex. I will not fol- 
low the baron through his succeeding observations, as they really are exceed- 
ingly ungallant. I will only hope, that your fair readers will derive some 
instruction from the rules here laid down, even though I myself should be a 
sufferer from the application of them. In this case, I shall exclaim, with 
the wounded eagle, 

“ Hard is my fate, but harder still to feel 
Mine is the feather which has wing’d the steel.” 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


FLATTER. 
=a 


Submersion of the Village of Stron, in Bohemia, as reported in a Letter 


from M. Winkler, dated April 20, 1820. 


The village of Stron, in the estate of Fermian, in Bohemia, was situ- 
ated on a declivity, in the NE. of the valley of Eger, about a league above 
Saatz, partly near the river,-and partly in a gorge that descended towards 
the Eger. On a hill that forms a border to this gorge, were the church 
and parsonage house, and the village descended along the gorge parallel 
to the Eger, towards the NW. This hill contains beds of an earthy pit- 
coal that spread through the country, and are covered with strata cf sand 
and alluvion. The Eger flows at the distance of about 200 toises from 
Stron. Previous to the accident, it formed a bay along side of Stron, 
edged with hills of moving sand, not very lofty, but steep. On the higher 


part of the declivity were a number of springs that were quickly lost in 
the sands. 
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These springs have proved the cause of a calamity which in these coun- 
tries, where glaciers and earthquakes are unknown, may be deemed 
unique in its kind. The water of the springs has gradually perforated 
large subterranean cavities in the strata of sand, so that, at length, the 
whole surface of the soil, with the church, the houses, and the gardens, 
rested only on some detached columns of sand that were daily diminish- 
ing. Whether subterranean combustions of pit-coal may not have co- 
operated, is a point hitherto undecided. 

For a length of time the earth had been sinking in different places. 
Crevices appeared in the walls of the buildings ; the deere would no longer 
shut, and some weeks ago, a great noise was heard in the middle of the 
night. The people are roused from their sleep; a singular movement of 
the earth advancing forward, and, at the same time, sinking, is observed. 
The inhabitants flee, remove their cattle, &c., and at some distance from 
the village, wait for the morning. Its appearance displays an image of 
destruction; half of the village had disappeared: where no houses had 
ever been, roofs and chimnies were seen rising from the ground. The 
hill, the church, and the parsonage, were no longer to be found, and at 
some distance appeared a chaos of parcels of earth intermixed with ruins 
and crevices. 

The church is eighty feet below the site it formerly occupied; it is di- 
vided into two, half of it buried in ruins. Here lies a steeple overthrown, 
and there a confused medley of statues, images of saints, stables, &c. The 
river is thrown out of its channel, and where it formed a bay, there is now 
an accumulation of earth. The church-yard is thrown into a shapeless 
heap, and the whole territory bears another aspect. In different patches 
are seen layers of a fat earth, over which the sand has glided. It seems 
that the,Eger must have crumbled the props on which the hill stood, as 
they had ever an inclination towards the river. 

A number of things have been fortunately preserved, and, with the ex- 
ception of some cattle, no lives were lost. Fifteen houses are yet stand- 
ing, but the soil is insecure, and the downfal will probably be universal. 

T was at a loss, at first, to recognise the country, and from the mhabi- 
tants I could only learn that they had been disturbed by a tremendous 
crash, and that they sought refuge by flight. ‘The people were rich; their 
loss, in point of furniture, is not so considerable as in the superficies of 
the soil. 

The village is now a sort of central spot for pilgrimage to the whole of 
Bohemia; the curious flock hither from every quarter to explore the ef- 
fects of this phenomenon. It is impossible to form a just idea of it with- 
out inspection. [ Monthly Mag. 


FROM THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
ON CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


It is not extraordinary, that, in an age so fertile of paradoxes, and so 
remarkable for the endless mutabilities of its doctrines, the utility of clas- 
sical letters should have been called into question. In a high state of in- 
tellectual refinement, strange opinions and adventurous heresies break 
out, as humours from a plethoric and pampered body. ‘The system is re- 
lieved, and health and sanity are restored. Happily, however, this is a 
class of reasoners, who are not yet, either in respect of their numbers or 
their influence, entitled to the dignity of a sect. Yet, it is with some re- 
sret that we have observed even among those who are themselves sincere- 
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ly addicted to ancient learning, and most eager to repel the assaults of 
its defamers, a disposition to concede a great deal too much, by estimating 
it merely as an intellectual ornament,—as an external embellishment 
proper only for the education of those who are destined to the higher de- 
partments of society. Whereas it is, in truth, a portion, and a highly im- 
portant portion, of that general intelligence which contributes to the sum 
of human happiness, and the chief aims and destinations of our beings. 
What are the subjects of this branch of knowledge? We answer—the 
moral nature of man, his desires, affections, the strength and weakness, 
the greatness and imperfection of his powers,— 
votum, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus 





all which is not foreign from our common humanity. © It is the condensed 
wisdom of ages, fitted for daily use and ordinary action ;—philosophy 
built upon the soundest induction, because it is illustrated by the greatest 
variety of examples, but philosophy cleared of its mysticism, and redeem- 
ed from the “ illimitable void” of speculation and fancy—supplying us in 
our progress through life with salutary precepts for its conduct,—enrich- 
ing us in our earliest days with the wisdom of time, unbought by the sad- 
ness and pain of experience. 

It is, indeed, a more limited, but an equally correct estimate of the 
usefulness of the study, to calculate its literary influences only. Among 
these, we must not overlook the silent but perceptible coercion which the 
ancient languages exercise over our modern dialects; preserving them, 
by means of a permanent standard of elegance and propriety, from that 
barbarous host of innovations and solecisms which perpetually threaten 
to overrun spoken languages. ‘The ancient masters are emphatically the 
legislators of taste; not conveying their precepts in the dry formularies 
of the schools, but embodying them in their own living examples. Unem- 
bellished reason is often an inert and useless instrument. It is only b 
an assiduous intercourse with those masters, that the youthful student 
can attain a style; not what is implied in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase, but that simple though polished diction which is a clear mirror to 
the understanding, and in whic 1 the choice and collocation of the words 
holds a due and graceful subordination to the primary aims of human dis- 
course. Those who are inclined to dispute our positions, must be referred 
to that inherent principle of vitality which has perpetuated their writings 
through so many revolutions of taste and vicissitudes of opinion; to the 
temperate dignity and chastised graces of their compositions, their just 
delineations of character and passion, the unclouded simplicity of their 
narrative, the correct rhetoric of their reason, and the rapid and sparkling 
stream of their elocution. 

The historic records of Greece, must minister perpetual delight to those 
whose minds are tinctured with these studies. No country whose cha- 
racter has descended to us, awakens an interest so powerful. To the 
comparatively monotonous annals of ancient Rome, and her uniform, un- 
diversified march towards universal domination, the masterly pencil of 
Tacitus himself could scarcely impart warmth and animation. Of Greece, 
on the other hand, the numerous States, varying from each other not more 
in forms of polity than in moral features, impart to its history, a scene 
perpetually new and shifting, and abounding in those strange and sudden 
reverses which agitate and interest the mind of man. Greece also is a 
picture both of the struggles and triumphs of the human genius, gradually 
nursed and matured amid the emulations of her little republics ;—repub- 
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lics which occupy but a speck on the map, but fill a space to the eye of 
taste and philosophy infinitely larger than the mightiest empires that have 
overshadowed the earth. 


ee 


FROM THE SAME. 


Remarks on the Internal Evidence of the Truth of Revealed Religion. 
By Thomas Erskine, esq. Advocate. 


This little volume will not disappoint those whom the name of the 
author may induce to peruse it. Without the affectation of eloquence, it 
exhibits the primary evidence in support of revealed religion with much 
force, feeling, and clearness. It ought, perhaps, to be considered as ad- 
dressed to those whose minds are habituated to continuous thinking, rather 
than to the wider class of readers; the style, however, is far from being 
abstruse. But, in fact, argumentative books which are designed to be 
popular, must differ greatly, both in manner and in matter, from what might 
be the direct and undisturbed product of a cultivated and comprehensive 
mind. If such writings aim at brevity, it must be not by terseness and 
condensation, but by neatness and selection; or if they are more volu- 
minous, the bulk must be furnished not by fulness, but by digression. 

“It is evident,” says the author in his introductory chapter, “that a 
man may be a very useful member of this world’s society, without ever 
thinking of the true relation in which he stands to the beings about him. 
Prudence, honourable feelings, and instinctive good nature, may insure to 
any man, in ordinary times, an excellent reputation. But the scene of 
our present contemplation lies in the spiritual universe of God, and the 
character that we speak of must be adapted to that society. We cannot 
but believe that true moral perfection contains the elements of happiness 
in that higher state; and therefore, we cannot but believe, that that view 
of our moral relations, and of the beings to whom we are so related, which 
leads to this moral perfection, must be the true view. But if the attain- 
ment of this character be the important object, why lay so much stress 
upon any particular view? ‘The reason is obvious: we cannot, according 
to the constitution of our nature, induce upon our minds any particular 
state of moral feeling, without an adequate cause. We cannot feel anger, 
or love, or hatred, or fear, by simply endeavouring so to feel. In order to 
have the feeling, we must have some object present to our minds, which 
will naturally excite the feeling. Therefore, as moral perfection consists 
of a combination of moral feelings (leading to correspondent action), it 
can only have place in a mind which is under the impression, or has a 
present view of those objects which naturally produce that combination 
of feelings. 

« The object of this Dissertation is, to analyse the component parts of 
the Christian scheme of doctrine, with reference to its bearings both on 
the character of God and on the character of man; and to demonstrate, 
that its facts not only present an expressive exhibition of all the moral 
qualities which can be conceived to reside in the Divine mind, but also 
contain ail those objects which have a natural tendency to excite and sug- 
gest in the human mind, that combination of moral feelings which has 
been termed moral perfection.” 

This passage sufficiently explains the design of the writer. We think, 
however, that the subsequent reasoning would have been presented to the 
reader with much more effect, if the precise ground on which an appeal 
*o the internal evidence is rested, had been more clearly defined at the 
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commencement of the Essay. The following paragraph is liable to cavils 
or to perversions. big 

“If the actions ascribed to God by any system of religion, present a 
view of the Divine character which is at variance with the idea of moral 

erfection, we have no reason to believe that these are really the actions 
of God. But if, on the contrary, they have a strong and distinct tendency 
to elevate and dilate our notions of goodness, and are in perfect harmony 
with these notions, we have reason to believe that they may be the actions 
of God; because they are intimately connected with those moral convic- 
tions which form the first principles of all our reasoning on this subject.” 

The explanation, or limitation, with which this too loosely stated prin- 
ciple should have been accompanied, might easily have been found in the 
simile which the author introduces in the commencement of his Essay. , 
In order to show how a narration of facts may command belief, indepen- 
dently of external evidence, and even in the face of suspicious circum- 
stances attending the external evidence of such a narration, he supposes— 

“That the steam-engine, and the application of it to the movement of 
vessels, was known in China in the days of Archimedes; and that a fool- 
ish lying traveller had found his way from Sicily to China, and had there 
seen an exhibition of a steam-boat, and had been admitted to examine the 
mechanical apparatus of it,—and, upon his return home, had, amongst 
many palpable fables, related the true particulars of this exhibition :— 
what feeling would this relation have probably excited in his audience? 
The fact itself was a strange one, and different in appearance from any 
thing with which they were acquainted. It wa: also associated with other 
stories that seemed to have falsehood stamped on the very face of them. 
What means, then, had the! zarers of distinguishing the true from the 
false? Some of the rabble might probably give a stupid and wondering 
kind of credit to the whole; whilst the judicious but unscientific hearers 
would reject the whole. Now, supposing that the relation had come te 
the ears of Archimedes, and that he had sent for the man, and interro- 

ated him, and, from his unorderly and unscientific, but accurate specifi- 
cations of boilers, and cylinders, and pipes, and furnaces, and wheels, had 
drawn out the mechanical theory of the steam-boat,—he might have told 
his friends, the traveller may be a liar; but this isa truth. I havea 
stronger evidence for it than his testimony, or the testimony of any man; 
it is a truth in the nature of things. The effect which the man has de- 
scribed, is the legitimate and certain result of the apparatus which he has 
described. If he has fabricated this account, he must be a great philoso- 
pher. At all events, his narration is founded on an unquestionable gene- 
ral truth.” 

In order to see the limitations with which the author’s fundamental 
principle should have been accompanied, nothing more is necessary than, 
with a change of terms, to make an application of it to the case he here 
adduces in illustration of his argument. For instance, we may suppose a 
sceptical philosophist to have said, if the effects ascribed to a mechanical 
apparatus are at variance with our ideas of the laws of chemical agency, 
or mathematical relations, we have no reason to believe that such an ap- 
paratus has ever actually been in operation. The reply to such an ob- 
jector would be properly made by asking him, with whose ideas of chemi- 
cal agency, or mathematical relations, is the description of this Chinese 
machine at variance? With your ideas. But this petulant rejection of 
the traveller’s narrative, begause it offends your system of philosophy, re- 
quires you to make out your pretension to an absolute knowledge of the 
whole world of nature, and of all possible mathematical relations. When 
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you have done this, if the shadow of uncertainty shall still seem to rest 
upon a single point of the vast circle of your pretended omniscience, this 
machine may actually exist, although you deem it an absurdity. In that 
case, the real difference between you who reject the narrative, and the 
vulgar who give it a stupid credence, is this; that their credulous igno- 
rance leaves them at least in passive possession of the truth, while your 
presumptuous ignorance iasures your continuance in error. ‘The objec- 
tor, however, would not have been so easily silenced: he would have pur- 
sued his jests and his demonstrations, alternately, until he had made the 
timid and the half-wise ashamed of being seen to listen to the traveller, 
and until he had barred the possible access of truth to his own mind, by 
some concise formula of incurable obstinacy, such as this; that, to believe 
‘the fable of the steam-boat, would be as absurd as to believe, that. three 
are one, and that one is three. 

But, if Archimedes is supposed to have come to a different conclusion 
on the subject, it would have been attributable, not so much to his actual 
knowledge at the moment of commencing the inquiry, as to that habitual 
modesty which attends an enlightened consciousness of ignorance, and 
which renders comprehensive minds always accessible to new and strange 
ideas., In fact, Aecbhemilen would have learned from the invention itself,* 
as described to him, those new principles of chemical and mechanical sci- 
ence, by which he would afterwards have perceived that the description, 
whether or not it were true in fact, was true in theory. 

Thus, Christianity itself sheds the light by which it is judged. Upon 
the world at large, it has shed the light by which its more obvious excel- 
tencies are perceived and acknowledged; and it has even shed all the 
light which has gleamed from the weapons of its adversaries. But, to 

erceive the harmony of the Divine character and conduct, as developed 
in the “actions ascribed to God” in the Christian system, it is neces- 
sary already to have received life and vision from its influence. It is 
true, that a general assent to the Divine authority of Christianity is in- 
sured by the force and clearness of the appeal which it makes to the dic- 
tates of conscience. And, as a matter of fact, it can hardly be doubted, 
that the assent which is yielded to the truth of Christianity, whether it 
be more or less sincere and effective, is, in a hundred cases to one, ac- 
tually produced, not by the external, or historical evidence, but by that 
internal, or moral evidence which the sacred writings contain within 
themselves. We imagine that the historical evidence is recurred to, or 
rested on, by very few persous, except those in whom the sophistications 
of literary habits, have impaired or destroyed the instinctive perspicacity 
of the mind, and rendered it little susceptible to the natural and 
just impression of moral evidence. In such instances, which are of fre- 

uent occurrence in the educated classes, even where the separate powers 
of the mind may be found in the highest state of culture and efficiency, 
the integral power or force of the mind is so far debilitated, that, with a 
2 appetite, it is perpetually seeking the stimulus of some irresistible 

roof, 

So far, then, as it regards the maintenance of the general authority of 
Revelation in the world, that internal or moral evidence which is appre- 
ciable by the mass of mankind, may safely be left to contend with all the 
sophisms of infidelity. But, if men are invited to judge of those princi- 

les or facts which are beyond the range of natural religion, and if they 
are called to determine, “what actions may or may not be ascribed to 


* In conformity with the acknowledged principle—artes inveniendi solidas et veras 
adolescere et incrementa sumere cum ipsis invenitis, 
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God,” it must be remembered that both their ignorance of the Divine na- 
ture, and the perversion of their minds, render them et incompetent 
to the task. They must first have learned, by a cordial reception of 
Christianity, the rudiments of the spiritual world, before they are fitted 
to perceive that harmony between the Divine character and conduct, upon 
which the force of the argument is here made to rest. 

As we recommend this little volume to the perusal of our readers, we 
need not give a further account of its contents; but only add a single 
quotation. 

“When a man has brought his judgment down to the level of his cha- 
racter, and has trained his reason to call evil good and "Sa evil, he has 
gained a victory over conscience, and expelled remorse. If he could main- 
tain this advantage through his whole existence, his conduct would admit 
of a most rational justification. But then, his peace is built solely on the 
darkness of his moral judgment; and therefore, all that is necessary in 
order to make him miserable, 1nd to stir up a civil war within his breast, 
would be to throw such a strong and undubious light on the perfect cha- 
racter of goodness, as might extort frem him an acknowledgment of its 
excellency, and force him to contrast it with his own past history and 
present condition. . Whilst his mental eye is held in fascination by this 
glorious vision, he cannot but feel the anguish of remorse; he cannot but 
feel.that he is at fearful strife with some mighty and mysterious heing, 
whose power has compelled even his own heart to execute Vengeance on 
him ; nor can he hide from himself the loathsomeness and pollution of that 
spiritual pestilence which has poisoned every organ of his moral constitu- 
tion. He can hope to escape from his wretchedness, only by withdraw- 
ing his gaze from the appalling brightness; and in this world, such an at- 
tempt can generally be made with success. But suppose him to be placed 
in such circumstances that there should be no retreat—no diversity of 
objects which might divert or divide his attention—and that, wherever he 
turned, he was met and fairly confronted by this threatening Spirit of 
Goodness,—it is impossible that he could have any respite from misery, 
except in a respite from existence. If this should be the state of things 
in the next world, we may form some conception of the union there be- 
tween vice and misery. Whilst we stand at a distance from a furnace, 
the effect of the heat on our bodies gives us little uneasiness; but, as 
we approach it, the natural opposition manifests itself, and the pain is in- 
creased by every step that we advance. ‘The complicated system of this 
world’s business and events, forms, as it were, a veil before our eyes, and 
interposes a kind of moral distance between us and our God, through 
which the radiance of his character shines but indistinctly, so that we can 
withhold our attention from it if we will: the opposition which exists be- 
tween his perfect holiness and our corrupt propensities, does not force it- 
self upon us at every step. His views and purposes may run contrary to 
ours ; but, as they do not often meet us in the form of a direct and personal 
encounter, we contrive to ward off the conviction that we are at hostility 
with the Lord of the Universe, and think that we may enjoy ourselves in 
the intervals of these much dreaded visitations, without feeling the ne- 
cessity of bringing our habits into a perfect conformity with his. But when 
death removes this veil, by dissolving our connexion with this world and 
its works, we may be brought into a closer and more perceptible contact 
with Him who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. ~In that spiritual 
world, we may suppose, that each event, even the minutest part of the 
whole system of government, will bear such an unequivocal stamp of the 
divine character, that an intelligent being of opposite views and feelings, 
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will at every moment feel itself galled, and thwarted, and borne down b 
the direct and overwhelming encounter of this all-pervading and almighty 
mind.” 


Saree 
FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


An Historical Account of Cumner ; with some Particulars of the Tradi- 
tions respecting the Death of the Countess of Leicester, &c. &c. By Hugh 
Usher Tighe, Esq. 


To illustrate the admirable romance of Kenilworth, Mr. T. has here col- 
lected all the particulars, which, as he says, his limited time has allowed, 
from Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire, Anthony Wood’s MSS. the Bibli- 
otheca Topographica Britannica, &c. 

In his introduction, Mr. T. observes: With regard to ‘one circumstance, 
which makes a prominent figure in “ Kenilworth,” there is no reason to sup- 
pose that an inn, designated “The Black Bear,” flourished in Cumner in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but the spirit of romance has penetrated that re- 
tired spot; the pride of reputed ancestorial renown, and the solicitations of 
some romantic members of this University, have triumphed, and the sign of 
“The Black Bear” has been recently affixed to the public-house in the vil- 
lage, with the name of “Giles Gosling” inscribed beneath it.’ 

With regard to Cumner itself, we are told; ‘Cumner, situated in Berk- 
shire, in the hundred of Hormer, and deanery of Abingdon, is built on the 
brow of a hill, commanding a very extensive view over the counties of Ox- 
ford and Gloucester. The parish extends about five miles in length, four 
in breadth, and contains many little tributary hamlets, of three, four, or five 
houses each.* The number of houses in the village of Cumner, and its de- 
pendent hamlets, amounts to about a hundred, and the inhabitants of the 
whole parish do not exceed five hundred and fifty’— 

‘The ancient mansion-house of Cumner Place adjoined the west end of 
the church-yard. A heap of stones, and the foundations, now scarcely dis- 
cernable, are all that remain of that venerable structure, where monks alter- 
nately prayed and feasted, and where beauty mourned the alienated affec- 
tion of a faithless husband, and suffered a violent death!’ 

‘This venerable monastic structure, having been long untenanted, was 
repaired about a century ago, for the reception of a farmer and his family. 
Report asserts that a journeyman-carpenter, who was at that time employ- 
ed by his master to take down some of the buildings, discovered a small 
trunk filled with gold coins, concealed in a chamber adjoining the long gal- 
lery. He left the neighbourhood of Cumner soon afterwards. About eleven 
years ago, the house again falling into a dilapidated state, it was taken down 
by the present owner, the Earl of Abingdon, and the site of Cumner Place is 
all that now remains of the favoured retreat of the powerful ecclesiastics of 
Abingdon. From inhabitants of the place, who remember the edifice stand- 
ing, and from several old authorities, I have collected the following descrip- 
tion of it: 

‘This ancient structure, which was of considerable extent, was built round 
a court or quadrangle of about seventy-two feet in length, and fifty in 
breadth. ‘The principal entrance was on the north side, under an archway, 
with rooms on either side of it; above these, “the long gallery” extended the 
whole length of that side of the building. At the west end of this apart- 
ment, the flight of stone stairs, at the bottom of which the body of the un- 
fortunate Lady Leicester was said to have been found, led down to the 


* « Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. Vol. IV.’ 
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quadrangle, and great hall of the edifice, which was at right angles to the 
long gallery. Over a room beyond the hall was the apartment celebrated 
by the name of “Lady Dudley’s Chamber ;” and indeed so great an interest 
had the fate of that hapless lady excited, that the whole place is still gene- 
rally called at Cumner, “Dudley Castle” On the south side were some 
apartments which bore traces of superior magnificence, but which were in 
a state of dilapidation, when this seat of the wealthy abbots became the re- 
sidence of the industrious farmer? 

Ashmole’s account of the foul assassination of Lady Leicester seems to 
have been followed by the author of “Kenilworth:” but the inscription on 
the monument of Anthony Forster, in the church at Cumner, is much at va- 
riance with the vile character attributed to him, and proves (says Mr. Tighe) 
‘how little reliance is to be placed on monumental panegyrics.’ The tomb 
itself is a very handsome edifice. We have also a neat view of Cumner Place, 
as it appeared before it was taken down in 1810; and altogether this neat 
little publication will be welcomed by ma:y of the multitudinous readers of 
“ Kenilworth.” 


FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. 49. 


The first article in the present Number bears the title of “ the Spanish 
Drama.” This is improper; for, in fact, it is a disquisition concerning the 
plays and genius of Calderon, with a few slight preliminary remarks, and 
an extract from Lord Holland’s Life of Lopez de Vega. Such, however, 
as it is, the critic is temperate and judicious ; but we do not agree with him 
in thinking that there was any other cause than the general spirit of the age, 
for the resemblance which he finds between the plays of the Spanish and 
English stage. But perhaps when it is considered, that at one time the 
English and Spanish crowns were united—and that there was a chance of 
the union becoming perpetual by the progeny of Philip II. and Mary I. it 
may have been the fashion in England, during their time, to cultivate a 
taste for Spanish literature, and to imitate Spanish amusements, and to this 
fashion we may owe the resemblance in our dramatic entertainments which 
has been so often noticed, and never satisfactorily explained. We merely 
throw out the idea for consideration, with remarking only, that it was not 
till some time after this supposed fashion, that the resemblance alluded to 
ye general, for the first English plays possessed a Grecian simplicity 
of fable. 

The second article is a gentlemanly notice of Captain Lyon’s narrative of 
his travels in Northern Africa, with a few touches at a most absurd exam- 
ple of the ignorance of mere book-learning concerning the Niger and the 
Nile, by one John Dudley, a vicar. We entirely agree with the reviewer in 
thinking Captain Lyon’s book highly interesting, from the manner in which 
it is written; we think, also, that we can discern in the address and natural ur- 
banity of the Captain, that he was well qualified for the task of exploring 
Africa. As for his companion, Ritchie, he seems to have been a poor, weak, 
impracticable creature—and as little qualified to wend his way among bar- 
barians as any one that ever embarked in an enterprise so difficult. 

“The Sketch Book,” the pleasant publication of Geoffrey Crayon, gent. 
furnishes the materials for the third article. ‘Ve are gratified to observe 
that the endeavours of the American authors have been treated of late wit}, 
more candour and indulgence among us than formerly. This is no doubt 
owing to their own improved taste, and partly to a better humour springing 
up towards them. Hitherto, indeed, to use a Yankee expression, the produc- 
tions of the American press have been very trashy: but there is an urbane 
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and European ease, even elegance, in the style of Mr. Washington Irving 
—that has done much to increase the literary consideration of his country- 
men. We anticipate from his pen a lively and interesting account of the 
continent, although he seems to have fewer associations, in connexion with 
what he will see in France and Italy, than any other author who writes so. 
well. Perhaps his freedom from classical ideas will enable him to give us 
iie more amusing work. 

The fourth article on the Military Force of Great Britain, is drawn up 
with ability, but deserves the severest censure. It may properly be divid- 
ed into two parts, and upon the first we are disposed to bestow unqualified 
approbation. We never read a better, aclearer, or a more satisfactory 
sketch of the military history of Europe; but in noticing M. Dupin’s respec- 
table work, which gave occasion to the subject, the reviewer seems literally 
to lose his senses, and breaks out into the most contemptible party and na- 
tional spleen that has ever disgraced the Quarterly Review. We cannot 
persuade ourselves that the first and second parts of this paper are by the 
same hand. 

« The Etonian,” a little periodical work, professedly published by Eto- 
nians, is tenderly dealt by in the fifth article. It certainly contains some 
proofs of respectable mediocrity, both in verse and prose; but if there had 
not been Etonians connected with the Quarterly Review, and some of 
them also with the Etonian, we should never have heard of these fading 
and falling leaves. 

The sixth article is a very able disquisition concerning the architecture 
of the middle ages, and it is executed with a finer impress of moral sensi- 
bility than might have been expected from a topic so purely antiquarian. 
It is one of the best papers on the subject that we have met with, and de- 
rives a degree of interest and value from the execution, highly creditable 
to the author. | 

We do not well know what to make of the seventh, on “the Annals of 
the Parish,” an historical sketch of the village manners of Scotland. It 
is sufficiently laudatory, and gives all due praise to the fidelity of the de- 
scriptions—but it lugs in “by ear and horn’ another work by the same 
author, for the express purpose, as it were, of felling it, most butcher-like, 
atonce. We allude to “the Earthquake,” in which we do think there 
are as many examples of true portraiture, as there are in the Annals, and 
some specimens of even higher and superior composition. The critic 
should have been more sparing of his approbation on the truth and sim- 
plicity of “the Annals,” after condemning “the Earthquake,” if he ex- 
pected his readers to believe he was not actuated by some particular and 
peculiar motive. 

The fifth volume of “ Mitford’s History of Greece,” supplies matter for 
the eighth article, which, although exceedingly severe, without, however, 
being abusive, is yet perfectly just. ‘The style of Mr. Mitford is certainly 


_about the very worst of the present day—arid, rms uneven, hard,— 


every thing, in a word, that is descriptive of grating harshness and dis- 
cord. ‘The honey of Hymettus, and the oil of Attica, have neither soothed 
his throat nor softened his lip—nor is he endowed with any portion of that 
fine spirit which ennobled the sentiments and gave elegance to the per- 
sonal beauty of the human form. But bad as his manner is, we observe 
that the reviewer makes it worse in his quotations, by copying what, we 
think, he could not but know were errors of the printer, not of the writer. 
It is, however, a curious circumstance, that the Quarterly Review, which 
in general excels in classical topics, is, in this article, inferior to itself. 
We had a right to expect from it, on a History of Greece, one of the most 
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splendid specimens of its best ability. But if Mr, Mitford has no merit 
in the art of composition, as a compiler he 1s entitled to very consider- 
able praise, having brought together a great mass of materials, which some 
more skilful hand, we doubt not, will work into beautiful effect. Out of 
his “ rugged lore” a single volume might be formed of unequalled interest, 
romantic simplicity and sinrok , 

The ninth article is devoted to Capt. Parry’s Journal of the Voyage of 
Discovery. It is drawn up with ability, and where the writer confines 
himself to reflections on facts, and to pointing out the merits of the officers 
and men engaged in this enterprise of unexampled daring, we cannot but 
approve of the justness and propriety of what he says; but he unfortu- 
nately endeavours to be a philosopher, and hatches theories as easily as 
the Captain grew his cresses in the frying-pan. Nevertheless, he has 
furnished us with a pleasing and interesting paper. But the sublime of 
maritime adventure was never touched before the publication of Parry’s 
journal, and it was impossible to speak of it without calling forth feelings 
of admiration and awe. It is amazing to hear the regrets of ignorance, 
that Parry’s journal should possess so little interest—that is to say, should 
tell so little of the cannibals that each other eat, 


“ The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


For ourselves we think it contains the ultimate triumph of the British 
naval spirit and discipline; and the cheerful Parry with his bold free- 
hearted companions, frozen up in the midnight horrors of the frozen re- 
gions, will in all times coming, be referred to by moralists and poets, as 
one of the richest tales of Bh and fortitude, that philosophy or the 
arts have yet commemorated. ‘The agreeable recreation of a newspaper 
for the ships, we should however notice, is an old marine contrivance: we 
have seen ourselves several highly amusing specimens of the sort, got up 
during the American rebellion, on board the men of war stationed along 
the American coast—not, however, either in purity or ability—though ex- 
ceedingly humorous—equal to tlie North.Georgia Gazette. 

The tenth article, relative to Scudamore on Mineral Waters, we recom- 
mend to all water-drinking invalids. It is one of the characteristics of 
the present day to compress and bring together the fives of subjects with 
which the ocean of literature is overspread, and a sensible book on mine- 
ral waters, drawn up with science, and no quackery, was much wanted. 
It has been supplied by Dr. Scudamore, and his work is reviewed in a 
judicious manner. 

But by far the most interesting article of the Number, is the eleventh, 
on Mr. James Ferguson’s Reports of Discussions of the Consistorial Court 
of Scotland. Itis, we conceive, impossible for any mind but those parch- 
ment intellects, whom the perusal of statutes and reports has dried up and 
drained of all human sympathy, to read this account of the state in which 
the law respecting marriage and divorce stands between the institutions 
of England and Scotland, without shuddering with horror and disgust. It 
has long been felt and confessed, that the marriage act of England is a 
daring usurpation over the laws of God and nature, and that the sins and 
sorrows to which it gives rise cannot be much longer endured. It must, 
and that shortly, too, be amended. But to hear it solemnly maintained by 
the tribunals of justice, that a marriage contracted in England, cannot be 
dissolved by any process short of an act of the English legislature—let the 
adultery take place in what country it may, or the parties be resident where 


they think fit—is one of the most audacious pretensions that ever legal 
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presumption dared to set up against the rights and the natural franchises 
of man. Adultery is a crime—it is in all lands and in all societies, trea- 
son against the most sacred of all institutions. And is it to be tolerated, 
that the legislature of England shall say it shall not be punished by any 
other authority than that of the English judicature? The nation is under 
great obligations to the writer in the Quarterly Review, for directing the 

ublic attention to the importance of this question—and we trust and hope 
that Lord Ellenborough, who seems to have bestowed great consideration 
on the anomalies of the marriage act, will be induced to consider this se- 
rious question also, with the view of supplying some remedy of the kind 
we suggest, for we are well aware that it will not do to attempt any change 
in the marriage law of Scotland, nor would it be wise to try it by any mo- 
dification, to corrupt its rational simplicity, in any degree, by trying to 
adapt it to the workings of such a crude system of facilities to fraud and 
sin as the marriage law of England. | 
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Agriculture. 





‘* Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled ; and happiness and peace 
be established throughout our borders.” 


ON THE CULTURE OF GRAINS. 
(Continued from p. 281.) 


With respect to fruit trees, I am sorry to say, they are too generally 
neglected, when but a little care and labour is all that is necessary to 
insure a thrifty orchard and a productive one. I shall confine myself to 
the apple, as my principal knowledge in the treatment of fruit trees is 
confined to it, and which ought to claim the greatest share of attention, 
as it is the most valuable fruit we cultivate. The manner of treatment 
to an orchard is very simple and easy, and if the soil is congenial to the 
growth of the trees, they may be easily made to produce. An orchard 
after the trees are of sufficient size to bear, should never be sown or 
planted with grain of any kind, nor any thing suffered to vegetate there- 
in, which will tend to bind or stiffen the soil. It should be regularly 
ploughed every spring, though very shallow, and all the sod and grass 
carefully removed from around the trunks of the trees. The ground 
should be repeatedly harrowed during the summer, in order to prevent 
the grass from growing, and keep it mellow. A light coat ef manure 
once in a few years, will be found of great benefit until the trees become 
ee, the practice may be then discontinued. This simple process will 
make an orchard always have a thrifty and flourishing appeazance ; when 
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if suffered to remain in a stiff sod for years, its aspect will be tnat of ill 
health, and ere the summer elapses, one half of the leaves will be yellow 
and falling, and what little fruit is produced, will not be fine, but worm 
and defective, without even the natural taste and flavour. But it is well 
known, that all thrifty and flourishing apple trees do not bring forth fruit. 
This is in a measure remedied by an easy operation, though not generally 
known. In the spring of the year, when the sap is running, take a suit- 
able knife, and cut two rings round the main trunk or limbs of the tree, 
about a quarter of an inch asunder, and take out the bark between them 
entirely to the wood, and it will be seen to astonishment the followi 
year filled with blossoms, and all the cavities filled up. The apples wi: 
be larger and finer on any tree served in this way. ‘This operation will 
meet with equal success, when performed on other fruit trees. 

Another great fault is too common with farmers generally; that of 
trimming their orchard too much. An apple orchard should never be 
trimmed more than simply to cut out the suckers and defective branches. 
If a healthy limb is cut off, it has a tendency to sicken the tree, and if 
often repeated, will soon bring it to a premature death; besides it dimi- 
nishes the size of the tree, and consequently the quantity of fruit. 

An orchard may always be kept full of trees, healthy and Me wguees 
by the following process: When a tree dies, a young one may be made 
to grow and flourish in the same spot, equal to the first tree; before the 
setting in of winter, dig the dead or defective tree up by the roots, and 
leave the aperture occasioned thereby open to the inclemency of win- 
ter; the operation of the frost upon the earth, will effectually destroy 
the wild nature in the soil, and the young tree may be planted in the 
spring with sure success. Care should be taken to put a little rich earth 
to the root of the young tree, or short manure, and apply the svil to the 
bottom. Iam in possession of an orchard, which has been served in this 
manner for more hai forty years, and continues to bear in great quanti- 
ties; and there are trees in it, of almost all ages, from sixty to one year 
old, in a thrifty state. This orchard will convince any reasonable per- 
son, that a young tree will grow as well where an old one had prarionsly 
stood, as elsewhere, and show them that the idea entertained by many 


‘ 


persons respecting this particular, is an absurd one. My two orchards 


jointly contain two hundred and twenty trees, and produce annually from 


eighty to one hundred hogsheads of cider, besides a considerable number 
of winter apples. Last hia was an exception, owing to the drought ; the 
aba was thirty-five hogsheads of cider, and one hundred and fifty 

ushels of winter apples. Hence it is easy to calculate the profits arising 
from 43 acres occupied by orcharding, and find it to exceed at least four 
times the product of any other crop from the same quantity of land, ex- 
clusive of all expenses. 

The quantity of gypsum, lime, and other substances used, and the 
time and manner of” applying them, closes the requisition. Plaister of 
Paris or gypsum is differently applied, both on anid beneath the surface 
of the soil, with equal success, but it is evident that land which has for 
a number of years been sowed therewith, will not show the effect, unless 
the quantity is increased annually. I have tried the experiment on « 
piece of land, which had never the application of plaister, put on about 
three pecks to the acre, and the effect was kntontching for years; when 
on my other lands, which had received repeated applications, at the rate 
of two bushels per acre, showed no perceptible effect. Plaister of Paris 
is generally sown as-early in the spring as the grass begins to vegetate, 
at the rate of from one to two bushels per acre. I have tried it on po- 
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tatoes, in the following manner, to great advantage. After the potatoes 
are dropped as is usual, scatter a sufficient quantity of plaister to whiten 
them, and apply the manure in the customary way. By this method, 
there will be at least thirty per cent. more bilshiols to the acre, than if 
tilled the common way, and larger. I tried the experiment on a small 
— in the year 1816, by applying the plaister on every other row, and 
ully satisfied myself of the advantage resulting from the method, and I 
still continue the custom. 

Lime is used from twenty to thirty-five bushels to the acre, and generally 
applied in autumn, on ground intended the following year for corn. The 
mode pursued is to haul it on the ground on which it is to be spread, and 
paar a slack it, spreading it as soon as it is sufficiently cool; the 
ground is then harrowed with a heavy harrow, and left to remain in that 
state during the winter. 

I have never known the effect to be very apparent in the crop of corn, 
but it is beneficial to the oats and wheat which follow. ‘The practice of 
liming is becoming pretty general, and is well worthy the attention of 
the farmer. 

Sir, I have endeavoured to perform the duty enjoined upen me to the 
best of my abilities, and if I have failed, it is for want of experience and 
talent. I shall for the present close. Yours, respectfully, 

Micuaen H. Jenxs. 


James Worn, Esq. President of the Agricultural 
Society of Bucks County. 
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Compiled for the Saturday Magazine, 


Russia.—According to the latest estimation, there are 350 living authors 
in this country, about one-eighth part of whom are ecclesiastics, but the far 
ereater preportion consists of persons of rank. Backmeister, in his Rus- 
sian Library, computed that, previously to 1817, there existed about 4000 
different works in that language. In the extensive collection of national 
literature belonging to the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, there 
were, in 1800, 3000 works printed in the Russian tongue; among which, 
only 105 belonged to the class of novels and romances. Since this period, 
authorship has increased so much, that last year no fewer than 8000 vo- 
lumes were printed in this language. Translations are very numerous, par- 
ticularly of dramas, novels, works of imagination, and the belles lettres. 
There are newspapers and juurnals, both German and Russian, published at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Revel, Abo, and other principal cities. At 
the first of these places there are 15 printing houses, and 10 at Moscow. 

A Poetical Journal,—entitled Die Muse, has been commenced at Leip- 
zig, by Kind. One of the most important articles that have appeared in it 
is a specimen of a translation, by Nordstern, of Childe Harold, in the Spen- 
serian stanza of the original. ‘The writer, however is not sufficiently mas- 
ter of this difficult form of versification. In addition to the poetry, this pub- 
lication is intended to contain theoretical, polemical, and satirical essays. 

The Bell and Lancasterian Systems.—A work has appeared at Lyons, at- 
tacking the system of education pursued in what are called, on the Conti- 
nent, schools of mutual instruction, condemning it as pregnant with dan- 
ger, and pointing out the mischiefs to be apprehended from its adoption. 
The title of this work is, L’Enseignment mutuel Devoilé, ainsi que ses Jon- 
gleries et Pretintailles Revolutionnaires; ou Art d’affranchir ?Education 
de PEnfance de toute Influence Morale et Religieuse ! 
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Sweden.—The. Society for the promotion of the Arts and Sciences at 
Stockholm has offered five prizes for subjects of painting or sculpture, il- 
lustrative of the northern My thology: Among the most eminent Swedish 
artists are, Sandberg, the historical painter, Fogelberg, the sculptor, Van 
Brede, a painter of history and portrait, Saimson, an engraver of gems, 
Professor Linnell, an historical painter, Snell, and Berggonen. 

Bourdeaux.—The Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences has this year pro- 
posed additional prizes for the two best productions in poetry and _paint- 
ing, each to consist of some subject serving to commemorate the birth of 
the infant Duke of Bourdeaux. The reward for the former is to be a gold 
medal, worth 300 fr. that for the painting will be 500 francs. No artists will 
be permitted to enter into the competition for the latter, except such as are 
either natives of, or residents in this city. . The prizes are to be adjudged 
on the 2ist of the present month. 

New Chemical Apparatus.—Mr. Charles Cameron, of Glasgow, has in- 
vented and superintended the construction of an apparatus for Dr. MiGa- 
vin, Nelson Street, Glasgow. Its purpose is for the manufacture of Soda- 
water, or of any other mineral water requiring to be charged with Carbonic 
Acid Gas. The apparatus displays great ingenuity, having neither gasome- 
ter nor air-pump, yet a boy is capable of compressing into any vessel thirty 
or forty atmospheres of gas in as many minutes as half a dozen men would 
with the forcing pump (commonly used,) in as many hours; in fact, it is the 
discovery ofa new power equal to steam; more applicable to ve purposes, 
although more-expensive. An apparatus equally effective as a forty horse 
power steam engine, would occupy a space of four feet square, requiring 
neither fire nor water. The present price of Sulphuric Acid alone prevents 
it from superseding the steam engine, in its application to the propelling of 
vessels. Itis, however, to be hoped that the progress of the arts will ata 
future period overcome this barrier. 

Reading Societies and Literary Institutions in the United Kingdom.— 
It may be estimated that there exist at present not less than 6500 of these 
useful institutions of various degrees, and for various purposes, in the United 
Kingdom; and that, owing te their convenience and proved utility, above 
1000 néw ones have been formed within the last three years. 

Some of them have permanent and accumulating libraries, and of these 
there are about 260; othe circulate the books from member to member, 
and every two or three years seil them to augment their capital; of these 
there are not less than 500; while others, to the number of 750, are Maga- 
zine Societies, for the circulation of Magazines, Reviews, and periodical 
Journals. The 260 permanent libraries accommodate about 8000 families 
with books and periodical works, the 600 book societies about 14,000 fami- 
lies; and the magazine societies about 9000 families; hence above 30,000 fa- 
milies become by these means more or less literary, at an individual ex- 
pense, varying from half a guinea to two guineas per annum. 

The first book society appears to have been formed at Leicester about the 
year 1740; and among its members were the late Dr. Pulteney, the Rev. Mr. 
Aikin, (father of Dr.. A. and Mrs. Barbauld,) and other persons who have 
subsequently acquired celebrity. The plan spread from that centre of the 
kingdom till it has been generally adopted. 

The first permanent library was the old library at Birmingham, which had 
once the honour to rank Dr. Priestley and Mr. Watt among its members, and 
was instituted about the year 1776. | 

Besides, there also exist in every parish and hamlet of the empire, News- 
paper societies, in which seven, eight, or nine persons, club their sixpence 
or even a penny a-week, to take in and circulate from one to the other, a 
London, and one, two, or three, provincial papers. Of these there are not 
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less than 5000 scattered through the empire, serving with mental food ai 
least 50,000 families. | 

Circulating Libraries are a species of reading societies, but not under the 
direction of subscribers. It is computed that there are in the united king- 
dom at least 1500 of them, supported on an average by 70 subscribers, and 
supplying with books at least 100,000 individuals regularly, and another 
100,000 occasionally. 

There exist likewise an infinite number of minor reading institutions, 
formed by sects and parties, to effect various purposes of zealots in church 
and state. 

Besitles these institutions, whose objects are books and the use of the 
press, above 150 societies exist in Great Britain, provided with apparatus _ 
for Philosophical and Chemical experiments. 

The Societies in Engiand are nearly in the proportion of 10, in Scotland 
4,in Ireland 2, and in Wales 1,—the population in millions being respec- 
tively at 11,3, 6, and 2. 
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ANECDOTE FOR ANTIQUARIANS. 


Pine, the engraver and herald, used to relate the following anecdote 
of Dr. Stukely. 

As the doctor and some other curiosos, among whom was Mr. Pine, 
were visiting certain antiquities in Hertfordshire, they came to a place 
ealled Ceesar’s Stile, situated on the brow of an eminence. No sooner 
was the place named, than the doctor stopped all of a sudden, and after 
an attentive survey of the neighbouring ground, pronounced it to be di- 
rectly the site of a fortified pass, which Ceesar had left behind him in 
his march from Covey-Stakes to Verulam. Some of the company de- 
murring from this opinion, a debate arose, and an aged man, a labourer, 
coming up, the doctor asked him, with great confidence, whether that was 
not called Ceesar’s Stile? “ Aye, master,” said the old man, “ that it is; 
I have good reason to know it, for many a day did I work upon it for old 
Bob Cesar, rest his soul; he lived in yonder farm; and a sad road it was 
before he made this stile.” ' 


NEW SORT OF NOTE BOOK. 


A person lately deceased at Copenhagen, indulged in the strange whim 
of binding up in a book, a number of Bank Notes to the value of 100,000 
dollars, which he used to turn over every evening at supper for his amuse- 
ment. 


CANOVA. 


When Canova was executing the statue of Bonaparte in marble, a 
friend asked him, whether he did not take particular delight in a work 
which in future ages was likely to command the admiration of millions. 
‘‘ No, indeed ;” peevishly replied the artist. “ And why not?” « Because 
| have before my eyes the first of my works that will be destroyed.” 
This anecdote is related by a German artist who was present during the 
conversation. Canova knew the Parisians, and he likewise knew Napo- 
leon. In six days this brazen Colossus was overthrown; for his feet, 
like the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his vision, were of clay, and 
ihe heart of flint. [Londun Mag. 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS. 


In choosing a partner for life, we should best consult our happiness by 
making the heart the first consideration, mind the second, and person or 
fortune the last. 

Our passions, our feelings, and even our thoughts, are much more in 
our power than most people are willing to allow. 

There are not many tasks more ungratifying than to be compelled to 
inflict a disagreeable surprise. 

It is said, that all fools are obstinate, but all obstinate persons are not 
fools. 

It is more frequently found, that a good father has bad children, than 
that a wicked man is the parent of a virtuous offspring. 

The utter helplessness of sickness is more intolerable to an indepen- 
dent spirit than the endurance of actual pain. 

It is better to set a bad dinner before a gross appetite than to carry a 
bad appetite to a good dinner. 

A lady, who declared that she wished for wealth in preference to wit or 
beauty, being reproved for the sordidness of her disposition, vindicated 
her choice by replying, “the two latter could only obtain me admirers, 
whereas with the former I might purchase a friend.” 

[ Ladies’ Monthly Museum. 


OPINIONS OF OLD ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last, 
and for the most part it makes a dissolute youth, and age a little out of 
countenance. But yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtues 
shine and vices blush. . 

Beauty is best in a body that hath rather dignity of presence than beau- 
ty of aspect. The beautiful prove accomplished, but not of great spirit, 
and study for the most part rather behaviour than virtue. 

. A beautiful face is a silent commendation. 
The best part of beauty is that which a picture cannot express. 
| [Lord Bacon. 

Marriage.—As the consolation of children is great, no less, but rather 
greater, ought to be that which is the occasion of children; that is, ho- 
nourable matrimony ; a love by all laws allowed, not mutable nor encum- 
bered with such vain cares and passions as that other love, of which there 
is no assurance. A match, forsooth, made for ever, and not for a day; a 
solace provided for youth, a comfort for age, a knot of alliance and amity 
indissoluble. [ Puttenham’s Arte of Poesie. 

Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for middle age, and old 
men’s nurses; so that man may have a quarrel marry when he will: but 
yet, he was reputed one of the wise men, that made answer to the ques- 
tion, “ When a man should marry?” “4 young man, not yet—an elder 
man, not at all.” [Lord Bacon. 

Of all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage does least concern other 
people; yet, of all actions of our life, tis most meddled with by other 
people. [Seldon’s Table Talk. 

Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs, in sop, were extreme wise ; 
they had a great mind to some water, but they would not leap into the 
well, because they could not get out again. [ 2b. 

We single out particulars, and apply God’s providence to them; thus 
when two have married, and have undone one another, they say, “It was 
God’s providence we should come together,” when God’s providence does 
equally concern in every thing. [ ib. 
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Pompeui— To an Eye. 
Poetry, 


POMPEII, 
% From Mr. Maturin’s Universe. 


a. Such of late, 

From its long sleep of darkness disinterr’d, 
Pompeii with its low and buried roofs, 

Rose dark upon the miner’s progress, like 

A city of the dead! a tomb perchance 

Where living Men were buried,!|—Tyrant death ! 
How didst thou triumph then !—thou us’d’st to steal 
Behind thy sallow harbinger disease, 

Or take thine open and determinate stand 

In battle’s ranks; with Danger at thy side 
Forewarning gallant breasts prepared to die ; 

But there—thy spectral visage darken’d forth, 
Amid the joyous bosom scenes of life, 

From its invisible ambush! There—it found 

The myriad fantasies of hearts and brains, 

Young loves and hopes and pleasures all abroad, 
Spreading their painted wings, and wantoning 

In life’s glad summer’s breeze, from flower to flower | 
And, with the fatal spell of one dread glance, 
Blasted them all!—How sunk the tender maid 
Then silent in the chill and stiffening clasp 

Of her dead lover! Echo had not ceased 

To catch love’s inarticulate ecstasies, 

Straimed in a first embrace—for ever, then, 

Fixed statue-like in Death’s tremendous arms ; 

A hideous contrast!—One fell moment stilled 
Lovers and foes alike ;—workers of good, 

And guilty wretches ;—then the statesman’s brain 
Stopp’d in its calculation, and the bard 

Sunk by his lyre ;—the loud procession 

Before the temple—ail the cares of life, 

With action and contrivance, through the streets 
Thronged multitudinous, in their busy time 

Of bustle and magnificence,—and all 

Life’s thousands were abroad, and the high sounds 
Of civic pomp rose audible from far :— 

But louder rose the terrible voice of ruin 

Over their mirth,—*“ se srriu”’—and all was hush’d ! 
Save the short shuddering cries that rose unheard— 
The upturn’d glances from a thousand homes 
Thro’ the red closing surge! the awful groan 
Of agitated Nature ;—and beneath, 

Ten thousand victims turned to die :—Above 
Bright sunbeams lit the plain—a nameless tomb ' 


=== 
TO AN EYE. 
** It was her e’en sae bonny blue.” 


There’s something in that mild, but bright blue eye, 
Sweet as the calm and lovely look of heaven, 
When the last sunbeam trembles o’er the sky 
And lovely sparkling glows the star of even. 
Oh! it distils th’ ambrosial dews of love : 
Its glance reveals a seraph there abiding: 
When falls the lash, its liquid lustre hiding, 
As cower the quiv’ring wings of timid dove, 
Lapped into languor, dearly, tenderly— 
The heart does homage, wond’ring at the spell, 
That thus so silently—and yet so well 
Has bound it in a trance of ecstasy. 
Oh! he on whom that eye in kindness bends 





May laugh at faithless men—he has a world of friends. [Edind. Mag. 
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